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Earl James McGrath Appointed 


Commissioner of Education 


RESIDENT TRUMAN on February 17 an- 

nounced the appointment of Earl James McGrath 
as Commissioner of Education. Dr., McGrath has 
taken up the duties of the office, which have been 
carried on by Rall I. Grigsby as acting commissioner 
since the resignation of John W. Studebaker last 
July. 
Education 


Born in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1902, Dr. McGrath 
graduated from the Buffalo Technical High School 
in 1920. He received both the bachelor of arts and 
the master of arts degrees from the University of 
Buffalo and the degree of doctor of philosophy from 
the University of Chicago. Coe College conferred 
the degree of doctor of humane letters upon him 


in 1946. 


Educational Experience 


Since graduating from college, Dr. McGrath has 
held positions as associate director of personnel 
research, lecturer in psychology, assistant to the 
chancelor, professor of education, and dean of admin- 
istration—all at the University of Buffalo. For 2 
years he served as specialist in higher education with 
the American Council on Education. More recently 
(1945-48) he was dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts at the University of Iowa. During the last 
war Dr. McGrath, as lieutenant commander, was 
the officer in charge of the Educational Services 
Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Dr. McGrath has had many special professional 
appointments, some of which were: (1) Member on 
the committee to survey higher education in Utah; 
(2) executive secretary for the survey of Louisiana 
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State University; (3) member of the commission to 
survey the University of Illinois; (4) member of the 
State Department mission to study German educa- 
tion in the American occupied zone; (5) staff member 
for the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
of Education in New York State; and (6) member of 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
Since 1940 he has been a member of the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education, the accredit- 
ing organization for schools of pharmacy. 

Dr. McGrath founded and from its beginning in 
1946 has edited the Journal of General Education. 
He was one of the authors of Toward General Educa- 
tion, Science in General Education, and Social Science 
in General Education, and he edited the last two 
named works. 

For many years Dr. McGrath has been a member 
of the National Education Association, and since 
1946 he has served on the executive committee of its 
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department of higher education. Other professional 
and honor societies in which he holds membership 
include Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, and Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


Residence 

The new Commissioner of Education is a resident 
of Iowa and a member of the Presbyterian Church. 
In 1944 he married Dorothy Leeman, who for 10 
years had edited the publications of the American 
Council on Education. 





Intergroup Relations Study Center 
Established 


A CENTER FOR THE sTupy of Intergroup Relations to 
develop school programs fostering understanding 
among various ethnic groups has been established 
at the University of Chicago. 

An outgrowth of a 3-year experimental project 
in intergroup relations sponsored by the American 
Council on Education with grants from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, the center has 
been set up in the university’s department of educa- 
tion. 


PuRPOSES 


The center is organized to help, through a con- 
tinuing program, in the establishment of sound edu- 
cational programs of intergroup relations and ef- 
fective strategies for community action. The ob- 
jectives of the center are: (1) to provide for training 
of professionally competent workers in the field; 
(2) to develop and publish materials describing use- 
ful techniques in bridging the gap between funda- 
mental research in scattered fields and its practical 
application and integration; and (3) to undertake 
research in the areas which are crucial to action 
programs—curriculum development, the provision 
for adequate group life in schools, diagnosis of ten- 
sion-creating areas and forces, and development of 
psychologically and socially effective strategies of 
action and change. 


SERVICES OFFERED 


The center will offer consultant service on a fee 
basis on various program-building projects such as 
curriculum development, studies of group relations 
among young people in schools and outside, and 
exploration into culture factors affecting community 
life and experimentation with strategies of com- 
munity action. 
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The field work is designed to aid in the immediate 
situation and to create hypotheses, facts, techniques, 
and materials necessary for the sound development 
of human relations programs. 

Field projects for the center’s first year will be 


‘conducted in six widely scattered areas and will 


extend from elementary schools through college and 
community enterprises in adult education. 

During the past 3 years, the center, then called 
Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools of the 
American Council on Education, conducted field 
studies in the school systems of 18 cities from coast 
to coast. A total of 250 local projects in 72 school 
buildings were undertaken through the cooperative 
efforts of more than 2,500 classroom teachers, school 
administrators, and community workers, 

The center will conduct summer workshops, special 
leadership training institutes, and clinics and coop 
erate with the staff of the university in offering 
courses and seminars for students seeking graduate 
credit. 

Publication of a series of pamphlets will be a service 
of the center. 





Air Force Seeks College Graduates 


TueE United States Air Force desires applications for 
aviation cadet training from 500 members of the 
June college graduating classes. Seniors can apply 
now and will be assigned to an aviation cadet class 
that starts June 29. 

After 1 year of training, they will be given reserve 
commissions as second lieutenants in the Air Force, 
awarded ratings as Air Force pilots, and assigned to 
3 years of active duty at a salary of more than 
$4,000 a year. During this active duty period they 
will have excellent opportunities to attend Air Force 
technical and specialist schools or to be assigned to 
graduate work at American colleges and universities. 

The Air Force is interested in securing college 
graduates because of the increasing complexities of 
aircraft and the need for men with a background 
obtained in higher education. Air Force officers not 
only have to know how to fly but also have to serve 
in a capacity on the ground: In meteorology, elec- 
tronics, finance, personnel, communications, supply, 
photography, and transportation. The combination 
of a college education and Air Force training equips 4 
young man to fill a variety of positions not only in 
the civilian world of aviation but in many other 


fields. 
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Survey of College Teacher Personnel 


HE OFFICE of Education has completed a 
study of the full-time teaching personnel in 147 
colleges and universities, and the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics has published the basic tables 
in Circular No. 254. In these institutions, 1,351 
full-time faculty members (not including administra- 
tive officers) as of the academic year 1947-48 sup- 
plied data about their status, and they expressed 
opinions as to the satisfactoriness of their jobs. 
Both the institutions and the faculty members 
within them were selected by a careful sampling 
process. ‘This article is the first of a series which 
will interpret the tables published in the circular. 
Assuming that the procedure described in the 
Circular assures satisfactory reliability of the data, 
we have a picture of the status and opinions of col- 
lege teachers applicable to the Nation as a whole. 
These data, however, do not justify conclusions 
about faculty status in any single institution. 
Neither do they justify conclusions concerning any 
of the subdivisions of the totals such as teachers of 
architecture. 
What, then, are the essential things revealed 
about college teachers for the country as a whole? 


Academic Ranks and Age 


First, what academic ranks do they hold? 

About 14 percent of college teachers are in insti- 
tutions (mainly junior colleges) which do not use 
academic ranks. Of those who are given academic 
rank, 29.1 percent are professors, 18.6 percent asso- 
ciate professors, 23.4 percent assistant professors, 
25.2 percent instructors, and 3.7 percent carry other 
less common titles, such as lecturer. Roughly, 
then, a quarter of the teachers fall in each of the 
tanks commonly used. 

By age college teachers are distributed as shown in 
tables 1 and 2. 

It will be noted that of all those reporting their age 
as 50 or over, considerably more than half are in the 
professor rank, and only 4.0 percent are in the 
instructor rank. Of those reporting their age as 
ftom 25 to 34, few are in the professor rank, whereas 


*Formerly director of the Division of Higher Education, Office 
of Education, who retired in 1946. Foltowing the death of his 
wife Dr. Kelly returned to the Division as Specialist for Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities. 
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nearly half are in the instructor rank. No persons 
above the instructor rank are under 25 years of age. 


Sex 


Of the total faculty personnel, 79.5 percent are 
men and 20.5 percent are women. This ratio holds 
fairly closely for all ranks except the professors. In 
the highest rank 90.7 percent are men, and 9.3 
percent women. 


Table 1.—Age distribution by percent of 1,351 full- 
time faculty members in 147 colleges and universi- 
ties, all ranks combined, 1947-48 


Age group (years): Percentage 
a a ET Tee eae SF Re TOA 18.7 
Fe OP tinivicrtcacucccnsintesanjeedctanshecedadannee 37.9 
pS | I eI EE SSN HL AT APS 24.6 
BERR I PO OER. TG 2.0 
pe ER Ea ef SS TAS 16.8 


Table 2.—Age distribution by percent of 1,351 full- 
time faculty members in 147 colleges and universi- 
ties, by rank, 1947-48 
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Academic Degrees 


The preparation made by these teachers through 
study in colleges and universities is roughly indicated 
by the degrees they have been awarded. Practically 
all have at least a bachelor’s degree or a first pro- 
fessional degree. Of the total, 16.3 percent have the 
bachelors or first professional degree as their highest 
degree, while 45.1 percent have a master’s or second 
professional degree and 37.7 percent have a doctor’s 
degree. 

When the faculty members of the several ranks 
are distributed according to the highest degree held, 
some striking differences appear. Of the professors 
only 7.7 percent have the bachelor’s as their highest 
degree, while 34.1 percent of the instructors have no 
higher degree than the bachelor’s. Of the professors 
66.9 percent are doctors, while only 10.3 percent of 
instructors are doctors. This is a clear indication 
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that whereas a sizable fraction of the instruction in 
the colleges is done by those with only the bachelor’s 
degree, promotion to the professor rank is rarely 
attained by one with only the bachelor’s degree. 
In fact, the doctor’s degree is the generally accepted 
minimum educational preparation for those who 
attain the rank of professor. 


Continuing Study Toward Higher Degrees 

But college teachers often continue their univer- 
sity study after accepting full-time appointments 
as members of a faculty. Of the professors, 6 per- 
cent are in a student capacity working actively for a 
more advanced degree. Of the associate professors 
the comparable percentage is 6.5; of the assistant 
professors, 14.1; and of the instructors 53.6. These 
percentages may seem surprising, but as previously 
indicated, the doctor’s degree is almost a requirement 
for promotion to a professorship. More than a third 
of the instructors at present hold the bachelor’s as 
their highest degree, and 62.3 percent of all faculty 
personnel do not yet have the doctor’s degree. 
Hence, continuation of work for an advanced degree 
is the most feasible way for many instructors to 
obtain promotion. Likewise, it is the only way for 
the colleges to obtain a faculty with requisite educa- 
tional preparation. 


Teaching Experience 

The average number of years of teaching experi- 
ence reported by the several ranks is as follows: 
professors, 23 years; associate professors, 17.6 years; 
assistant professors, 11.7 years; and instructors 6.6 
years. Of this experience all but about 2% years 
has been in college teaching. On the average the 
professors have taught 1.8 years in secondary schools 
and 0.4 year in elementary schools. The instruc- 
tors have taught 2.1 years in secondary schools and 
0.4 year in elementary schools. Since many of the 
college teachers are known to have taught in the 
high schools or elementary schools before pursuing 
their graduate study, it is obvious that most of the 
high school and elementary school teaching experi- 
ence is to be accounted for by teaching done before 
entering graduate schools. 

It is worthy of note that in the institutions which 
do not utilize academic ranks (mainly junior colleges) 
the average teaching experience includes 5.5 years 
in secondary schools and 0.7 year in elementary 
schools. This probably means that these institu- 
tions obtain more teachers directly from the high 
school than other colleges do. 
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Teaching Load 

What teaching load do faculty personnel carry? 
Let it be remembered that this question does not 
attempt to answer what the total service load is, 
Faculty members do many things for the institution 
besides teaching. 

Aside from the wide variations in time required 
to conduct courses in different fields and variations 
even among the several courses within a given field, 
the two main factors involved in the teaching load 
are (1) hours per week of teaching and (2) numbers 
of students in the classes taught. 

The first factor is computed in terms of 50-minute 
class instruction periods per week with laboratory 
hours equated into instruction periods on whatever 
basis the institution regards as most equitable. It 
is found that the median number of hours of teaching 
per week for all faculty personnel is 14. One-fourth 
of the faculty teach 9 hours per week or less, and one- 
fourth teach 16 hours or more, with 7.3 percent 
teaching more than 21 hours. 

When these long hours are coupled with the large 
classes, it becomes obvious that the teaching load is 
excessive. The distribution of faculty personnel in 
terms of student clock hours (hours of teaching per 
week multiplied by size of classes taught) is shown in 
table 3. The median, disregarding those not 
reporting, is 341 student-clock hours, with a fourth 
of the teachers having more than 500 student-clock 
hours each. 


Table 3.—Distribution of 1,351 full-time faculty mem- 
bers in 147 colleges and universities, by student 
clock hours per week taught, 1947-48 
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Since the median of instruction periods per weekis 
14, the average size of class is seen to be above 24 
This makes difficult the extent of individual contact 
between teacher and student which is believed 
essential for the best quality of instruction. This 
excessive load also adds to the problem of getting 
and retaining the most desirable teachers. 

(In the next issue of HicueER Epucation theft 
will be an analysis of the data on faculty salaries.) 
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Employment Outlook in the Professions 


COMPREHENSIVE report—the first of its 

kind—on the employment outlook in America’s 
major occupations has recently been issued by the 
United States Department of Labor in cooperation 
with the Veterans’ Administration and other Govern- 
ment agencies. Prepared primarily for use in voca- 
tional guidance, the Occupational Outlook Handbook * 
presents conclusions as to employment prospects in 
the professions and many other occupational fields. 
These may be of interest to school and college ad- 
ministrators, professional societies, and others con- 
cerned with educational programs. 


Significance for Higher Education 


In view of the current boom in college enrollments, 
the conclusions of the report with respect to profes- 
sional occupations are of some interest. It is well 
recognized that the increase in enrollments from 1.4 
million before the war to a record of 2.4 million last 
fall represents only a temporary peak. But, as the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education has 
pointed out, the long-term trend is upwards. After 
the expected temporary decline, enrollments will in- 
crease once again and may well exceed the present 
level within a few years. The Commission estimated 
that enrollments would reach 2.9 million (or twice the 
1940 level) by 1960 solely on the basis of this trend, 
but recommended that aids to higher education be 
provided so that enrollments may be expanded to 
46 million (or three times as high as in 1940) at that 
time. ‘This would mean that one-third of our youth 
would be graduated from college. 

Young people go to college for many reasons, only 
one of which is to prepare for a vocation, which, how- 
ever, is certainly a major motive. “As a college 
teacher for almost thirty years who has observed 
undergraduates at close range,” writes Professor 
Seymour E. Harris of Harvard University in a recent 
article in the New York Times, “I am convinced that 
vocational reward is still the most important con- 





*Occupational Outlook Service, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor. 

'United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational 
Outlook Handbook—Employment Information on Major Occupations for Use in 


Guidance, Bulletin No. 940, Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 454 pp. $1.75. 
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sideration prodding young men and women to go to 
college.” It is therefore pertinent to raise the 
question: Will the college graduate be able to find a 
job in the field of his choice? 


Employment Outlook in Professions 


Upon examining the reports on 55 major profes- 
sional and semiprofessional occupations (which com- 
prise 80 percent of the employment in these fields in 
the United States) in the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook, one is struck by the diversity in employ- 
ment outlook among the various fields. As a 
group, the professions have expanded their employ- 
ment rapidly—increasing tenfold in size in the seven 
decades from 1870 to 1940, and expanding from 
3% million to 4 million in the past 8 years—and they 
will probably continue to grow by another million 
up to 1960. But the growth has been much more 
rapid in some fields than in others. Of the four 
traditional fields which constituted three-fourths of 
the professional employment in 1870—medicine, 
law, the ministry, and teaching—only the last has 
kept pace with the tenfold growth of the professions 
as a whole. Other occupations have boomed in the 
last seven decades, including engineering and the 
sciences, nursing, social work, pharmacy, and jour- 
nalism, among others. 

Rapidity of growth does not necessarily assure 
good employment prospects, however. Engineering 
is a striking example of this. From about 7,000 in 
1880, the profession grew to one-quarter of a million 
in 1940 and is estimated to have expanded to about 
one-third of a million today. Examination of trends 
in the employment of engineers in industry and gov- 
ernment points to the probability of further rapid 
growth in the future. Nevertheless, present enroll- 
ments in engineering schools are so high that many 
leaders in the profession are concerned. A committee 
appointed by the American Society for Engineering 
Education to evaluate the outlook concluded that 
within the next few years many graduates will find 
it difficult to get jobs in engineering. A similar sit- 
uation appears likely to develop in chemistry; those 
without the best training—i. e., the doctoral 
degree—will not find employment readily. 

Pharmacy graduates are still in strong demand 
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this year, but enrollments in accredited schools 
reached a new high of over 20,000 in the fall term of 
1948, and the profession has already become con- 
cerned about the prospects. A recent report of the 
Pharmaceutical Survey, an organization set up by 
professional societies and others in the field in co- 
operation with the American Council on Education, 
recommended more care in the selection of students. 
It also urged that the size of classes not be expanded 
beyond a level consistent with the physical and 
teaching facilities. 

Many law graduates are already having trouble 
getting positions in their fields. The number of 
bachelors’ degrees granted in 1948 was 10,000—an 
all-time peak—and graduations are expected to rise 
even further because of record enrollments of more 


than 50,000. 
Continued Need for Graduates in Some Fields 


On the other hand, in some professional fields the 
needs for well-trained personnel will continue to be 
great. The serious situation in teaching is widely 
known. At present the shortage is most acute in 
the elementary schools, where pupil enrollments have 
begun to reflect the high birth rates of the early 
wartime years. The secondary schools, offering 
higher salary scales in many localities, and with a 
decrease in pupil load expected for several years, 
will find it easier to recruit and keep teachers; in fact 
there is already an oversupply of teachers at this 
level in some areas and in some subject fields. After 
about 1952, however, the secondary school popula- 
tion will begin to rise again, and will be nearly one- 
third higher than at present. 

Demands for health services are increasing more 
rapidly than medical personnel. About two-thirds 
of last year’s 5,543 medical graduates and all of the 
1,515 dental graduates were needed to replace the 
physicians and dentists lost to their professions 
because of death or retirement. Nursing and other 
medical service occupations—growing fields, with 
current shortages of workers and high drop-out 
rates—will still need additional workers. 

Record numbers of graduates in a field do not 
necessarily mean a potential oversupply of workers. 
Psychology, for example, with 5,916 bachelors’ 
degrees awarded in 1948, is still in need of well- 
trained persons, because of a shortage of training 
facilities at the graduate level—a type of training 
which is becoming strongly preferred for employ- 
ment in the profession. 
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Some Implications of the Findings 

From the data on these and other professional 
occupations reported on in detail in the Occupationg| 
Outlook Handbook several general conclusions emerge 
and several questions suggest themselves. 

The boom in college enrollments will affect em 
ployment opportunities in some occupations mor 
than in others. There is therefore need for adequat 
guidance, to help individuals to make vocationa 
choices that will result in a better adjustment fo 
themselves as well as a better distribution of student 
in relation to employment opportunities. 

Students should be made aware of a trend— 
observed in the studies of one profession afte 
another—towards requiring more training, mor 
graduate study, higher qualifications. Accelerated 
during the depression of the 1930’s, this trend will b 
further hastened in the 1950’s because of the supply. 
demand situation in many fields. 

An unknown factor is the degree of flexibility o 
professional workers—their ability to transfer t 
related fields offering better employment oppor 
tunities. Is it possible, for example, that the short 
age of teachers may be alleviated by an influx into 
that profession of graduates from the more over 
crowded fields? How can this flexibility be en 
couraged in the individual (subject, of course t 
maintaining standards in each profession) ? 

This is but one of the many questions that need 
answers. It is clear that there is need for further 
study of the demand for and potential supply a 
workers in each field, to aid in planning educational 
programs. 


Research Behind the Occupational Outlook Handbook 


The Occupational Outlook Handbook describes the 
employment outlook in over 280 occupations, includ 
ing professional, semiprofessional, administrative, 
clerical, sales, service, agricultural, and industria 
fields of work. It represents several years of I 
search by the Occupational Outlook Service of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Women’s Bureat, 
United States Department of Labor, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and includes a 
interpretative introduction prepared in the Occupe 
tional Information and Guidance Service, Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency. 

New research methods had to be developed 
appraise the employment outlook in occupations 
Studies were made of industrial and population 
trends affecting the demand for various types 
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goods and services. Data were obtained on the 
kinds of workers employed in each industry, and 
changing occupational patterns. Trends in the 
supply of trained workers were followed through the 
statistical reports of the Office of Education, the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, and professional societies. 
To estimate the number of openings which will arise 
in each occupation because of death or retirement 
of older workers, special actuarial techniques had to 
be worked out—the so-called labor force life tables. 
Finally, thousands of employers and _ personnel 
managers in industry, and officials of unions, trade 
associations, professional societies, and educational 
institutions were interviewed. 

The Occupational Outlook Handbook thus represents 
the consensus of the judgments of those familiar 
with each industry or profession, based on all 
available data. The outlook in any occupation is 
of course affected by many imponderables which are 
dificult to analyze, and therefore the conclusions 
have to be reviewed periodically. It is hoped that 
the publication of the report will stimulate further 
research in this new field and lead to improvements 
in methods and in basic statistical data. 





Congressional Activities of Interest to 
Higher Education 


ListeD below are bills and resolutions introduced in 
the Eighty-first Congress up to February 22, 1949, 
of interest to higher education and not reported in 
previous issues of HicHER EpucarTIoN. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT OF RESEARCH 

National Science Foundation—H. R. 2751 (Bie- 
miller). 

Public Health Research and Education—S. 870 
(Pepper), House Concurrent Resolution 29 (Beall), 
H. R. 2303 (Mansfield), H. R. 2525 (Smathers). 


VeTeRANS’ EpucaTION 
H. R. 2800 (Lanham). 
EXTENSION oF SocraL SEcurITY LEGISLATION TO 
CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
H. R. 2321 (Morrison), H. R. 2371 (Mansfield), 
H, R. 2664 (Scrivner), H. R. 2677 (Withrow), H. R. 
2893 (Doughton). 


Muurary TRAINING 


Selective Service—H. R. 2390 (Celler). 
Establishment of U. S. Air Force Academy—H. R. 
2692 (Rees), H. R. 2783 (Wilson). 
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FEDERAL Arp To STATES 


Minimum Education—H. R. 2854 (Kearns), 
H. R. 2893 (Perkins), H. R. 2880 (Staggers), H. R. 
2897 (Rains). 

School Buildings Construction—H. R. 2423 (Tol- 
lefson), H. R. 2723 (Denton). 

Scholarship Program—S. 788 (Pepper). 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Surplus Federal Property for Educational Use— 
S. 859 (McClellan). 

Cooperation Between U. S. Department of Labor 
and Colleges and Universities—H. R. 1339 (Bie- 
miller), H. R. 2161 (Carroll), H. R. 2521 (Rhodes), 
H. R. 2565 (Brehm). 

Expansion of Dental Colleges—H. R. 2524 
(Smathers). 





Special Summer Session Theme 


1949—yYEAR OF DECISION will be the theme of the fifth 
annual 6-week summer session on the Position of the 
United States in World Affairs to be held by the 
American University in Washington, D. C., from 
June 13 to July 23, 1949. Mornings wiil be devoted 
to systematic lectures, afternoons to workshops in 
the social studies, evenings to cultural events in the 
capital, and week ends to visits to the shrines of the 
Nation. A visit to the United Nations at Lake Suc- 
cess is included in the summer curriculum. 





Interfraternity Foreign Student Aid 


AT A RECENT MEETING of the University of Iowa In- 
terfraternity Council, an interfraternity foreign stu- 
dent aid fund was set up for the purpose of giving 
direct and immediate monetary assistance to those 
students from foreign countries studying at the 
university who through circumstances beyond their 
control need immediate financial assistance. The 
fund is to be administered jointly by the executive 
committee of the Interfraternity Council and Rich- 
ard Sweitzer, adviser to foreign students in the 
Office of Student Affairs. The first recipient of as- 
sistance from the fund will be a Polish student study- 
ing in the College of Commerce at the university. 

The fund is permanent and will be maintained 
through contributions from the 16 social fraternities 
comprising the Interfraternity Council. 
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Higher Education Inquiry in India 


N RESPONSE to recommendations made in 1946— 

47 by Indian educational leaders, the Govern- 
ment of India on November 4, 1948, authorized a 
commission to inquire into and report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of university education and ad- 
vanced research in India and to recommend a con- 
structive policy in relation to the needs of the country. 


UNDERLYING EpUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


-The resolution authorizing the commission stated 
that, while the importance of primary and secondary 
education in a democracy is obvious, their quality 
depends on the quality of educational leaders who 
can be produced only by a suitable system of higher 
and university education. With the achievement of 
independence, vast programs of expansion in agri- 
culture, industry, and commerce are needed; and 
the defense problem demands that the country have 
facilities for technological and scientific studies of 
the highest order. The government also believes 
that the extension of the boundaries of knowledge 
and research is essential if the country is to improve 
the quality of its present educational system. Inas- 
much as no detailed examination of the Indian uni- 


versities has been made since 1917, a comprehensive 


inquiry seemed to the government to be imperative. 


Tue ComMISSION AND Its TERMS OF REFERENCE 


The commission, composed of Indian and Western 
education leaders, is headed by S. Radhakrishnan, 
professor of ethics and Eastern religion at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Arthur E. Morgan, former presi- 
dent of Antioch College and former chairman of the 
TVA, and John J. Tigert, former president of the 
University of Florida and former United States 
Commissioner of Education, are members. 

The authorizing resolution’s terms of reference 
direct the commission to consider and make recom- 
mendations in regard to: 

(1) The aims and objects of university education 
and research in India. 

(2) The changes considered necessary and desir- 
able in the constitution, control, functions, and juris- 
diction of universities in India and their relations 
with governments, central and provincial. 

(3) The finance of universities. 

(4) The maintenance of the highest standards of 
teaching and examination in the universities and col- 
leges under their control. 
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(5) The courses of study in the universities with 
special reference to the maintenance of a sound bak 
ance between the humanities and the sciences and 
between pure science and technological training and 
the duration of such courses. 

(6) The standards of admission to university 
courses of study, with reference to the desirability of 
an independent university entrance examination 
and the avoidance of unfair discriminations. 

(7) The medium of instruction in the universities, 

(8) The provision for advanced study in Indiag 
culture, history, literature, language, philosophy, and 
fine arts. 

(9) The need for more universities on a regional 
or other basis. 

(10) The organization of advanced research in al] 
branches of knowledge in the universities and insti. 
tutes of higher research in a_ well-coordinated 
fashion, avoiding waste of effort and resources. 

(11) Religious instruction in the universities. 

(12) The special problems of the Benares Hindu 
University, the Aligarh Muslim University, the 
Delhi University, and other institutions of an al- 
India character. 

(13) The qualifications, conditions of service, 
salaries, privileges, and functions of teachers and the 
encouragement of original research by teachers. 

(14) The discipline of students’ hostels and the 
organization of tutorial work and any other matter 
which is germane and essential to a complete and 
comprehensive inquiry into all aspects of university 
education and advanced research in India. 





Gifts to Colleges Reach $150,000,000 


GirTs to colleges reached an all-time high record in 
1948, according to Arnaud C. Marts, former presi- 
dent of Bucknell University and president of Marts 
& Lundy, Inc., directors of financial campaigns for 
colleges and other institutions. 

Dr. Marts said that he estimated conservatively 
that more than $150,000,000 had been contributed 
to independent colleges in 1948. The previous high 
was reached in 1929-30, when college gifts reached 
a total of $139,000,000. Contributions dropped t0 
$58,000,000 in 1934. 

During 1948, gifts and bequests to colleges from 
46 people totaled $75,363,000, in individual amounts 
which ranged from $25,000 to $40,000,000 each. 
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The Australian National University 


O SUPPLEMENT the work of its six State 

universities and two university colleges, Aus- 
tralia established in August 1946, a National Uni- 
versity which was formally proclaimed in February 
1947. By the act establishing the institution, the 
university can apply no religious test for students 
or faculty members and, like the State universities, 
it will be coeducational. Already, the Federal 
Cabinet has voted £872,500 (approximately $3,- 
000,000) for buildings and equipment, and in the 
current fiscal year 1948-49, £50,000 is being ex- 
pended for capital purposes. Plans are being made 
to construct a library, a residential college, and 
laboratories and to open the university in Canberra 
in 1951. 


Purposes and Functions 


As defined by its organic act, the National Uni- 
versity has the following functions: (1) To encourage, 
and provide facilities for, postgraduate research and 
study, both generally and specifically in relation to 
subjects of national importance to Australia; (2) 
to provide facilities for university education for 
digible persons who want to use them and (3) 
subject to the Statutes, to award and confer degrees 
and diplomas." 

For the present, the university will be composed of 
graduate research institutes of medicine, physical 
sciences, social sciences, and Pacific studies. The 
primary function of these four research schools will 
be to stimulate research through the efforts of their 
own staffs and to train research workers. After the 
graduate work in these several fields is well estab- 
lished, it is contemplated that the new university 
may ultimately take over the work of Canberra 
University College. 

After pointing out that the idea of a national 
university was new in Australia, the newly appointed 
vice chancelor (whose position corresponds to that 
of the president in an American university), Douglas 
B Copland, indicated that it was likewise an in- 
novation for the British Commonwealth. He said: 


No other university has been developed on quite the lines on 
which we are planning the Australian National University 
* * *, It will concentrate on research in the four fields of 


_ 


* Specialist in the Exchange of Professors, Teachers, and Students, Division 
of International Educational Relations, Office of Education. 
Commonwealth of Australia, Australian National University Act, August 1946, 
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study specified in the Act of Parliament. * * * Many quite 
difficult and novel academic problems arise in the development of 
such an institution. It is essential that a university community 
should be established and that this community should not only 
have a vigorous internal life, but that it should be integrated with 
the life of the wider Australian community. 

The new university will not, in any sense of the word, be a 
competitor with the existing universities. It is true that it will 
draw on the resources of the universities, both as regards staffs 
and students. * * * Distinguished scholars, whom we hope 
to attract to the university, will maintain the closest association 
with the State universities and will, from time to time as circum- 
stances permit, ‘ake part in some specialized short teaching courses 
in the universities. The Australian National University will 
also assist the universities in pressing for their extension and 
development on lines that will give to Australia an academic 
structure worthy of a vigorous people who boast of a high standard 
of living. 


The necessity for a national university was con- 
sidered by Vice Chancelor Currie of the University 
of Western Australia in a recent magazine article. 
Although granting that the quality of research by 
the staffs of the several State universities was accept- 
able, he indicated that the amount of research was 
“smaller than most of us have felt to be desirable. 
This is due mainly to the lack of money, but teaching 
also has been too clamant to allow of adequate 
research.” 

An additional reason for the organization of the 
new National University, Currie indicated, was the 
current financial status of the States in relation to 
the Commonwealth Government. He continued: 


The universities in the States have struggled for finance all 
their years, and a growing student body has continually added 
to the teaching burden without a proportionate increase in funds. 
It has been impossible, therefore, to employ sufficient new staff 
to keep the original work in balance with teaching. While the 
States have become financially weak, the Commonwealth has 
become financially strong, so those Commonwealth servants who 
were advocating more research at a high level were able to con- 
vince the Commonwealth Government of the need, and also to 
obtain the money to meet it. It is doubtful whether funds 
would have been voted to establish new institutes at existing 
universities. * * * Clearly fundamental research of the 
highest order will be the function of the new institution? 


Commonwealth Subsidies 
to the State Universities 


Although the Commonwealth Government has 
recently taken a forward step in creating the Na- 
tional University at Canberra, it has also aided the 
State institutions during the war and the recon- 
struction period and assisted them substantially to 


2 Douglas B. Copland, “Concept of a National University,” Education News, 
Bulletin of the Commonwealth Office of Education, 1:16-17. August 1948. 


3G. A. Currie, “Australia’s New Foundation,” London Times Educational 
Supplement, July 10, 1948, p. 389. 
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meet their national responsibilities. During the 
war, the Government organized a Universities Com- 
mission to advise concerning the use of university 
resources for the war effort. Following consultation 
with the vice chancelors and the deans of the facul- 
ties, the Commission developed a policy of defer- 
ment for science (chemistry, engineering, and medi- 
cine) students and for a limited number of selected 
students in the nonreserved faculties (arts, law, and 
economics). Incidentally, graduates of the non- 
reserved faculties played an important part in staff- 
ing administrative positions of the Commonwealth’s 
war ministries. 

In the postwar period, when the universities’ en- 
rollments increased 145 percent, the commission has 
also been of great assistance to the institutions, their 
faculties and students. Under the Commonwealth 
reconstruction training scheme, all veterans who had 
served at least 6 months were provided 3 years of 
university training with tuition, fees, and mainte- 
nance paid for by the Commonwealth Treasury. In 
addition, the commission provided: A tutovial sys- 
tem for the veteran students, guidance officers, and 
grants for 1,750 needy superior civilian students. 
Under this plan, up to July 1947, the Government 
had paid the tuition costs, fees, and maintenance 
allowances of 9,800 full-time students, at a total cost 
of approximately £500,000, and for additional edu- 
cational benefits for several thousand part-time 
students. 

The commission did not restrict its efforts to as- 
sisting veteran students to enroll in the universities. 
It made substantial grants to enlarge the physical 
facilities of the institutions and financed the con- 
struction and equipment of permanent buildings. 
These facilities will be bought by the States at ad- 
justed valuations when the reconstruction training 
scheme is completed. It is estimated that the total 
volume of Commonwealth subsidies for additional 
buildings and equipment was approximately 


£1,500,000.* 


Organization of the National University 


The pattern of control of the State universities is 
followed by the National University. Its governing 
body, the Council, is composed of not more than 
30 members, who will be chosen by various methods 
and will represent presumably different constituen- 
cies. Two members will be elected by each house 


*G. A. Currie, “Universities in Australia,” Universities Review 20 : 165-78, 
May 1948. 
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from the membership of the Senate and the;Houg 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth; not leg 
than 4, nor more than 8, members will be appointed 
by the Commonwealth Governor-General; betwee) 
5 and 9 members will be elected by the Convocatio 
(alumni); 2 members will be selected by the student, 
3 members by the teaching staff, and not more tha 
3 co-opted members by the Council itself. Follow 
ing the appointment of the first vice chancelor by 
the Governor-General for a 5-year term, the Coungj 
will appoint the vice chancelor who will serve as the 
university’s executive officer. 

In March 1948 the Government announced the 
appointment of Professor Douglas B. Copland a 
vice chancelor of the new university. He wa 
formerly professor of economics in the University of 
Tasmania and professor of commerce in Melbourn 
University. At the time of his appointment a 
vice chancelor he was the Minister to China. 

Pending the selection of the full membership o 
the Council, the Governor-General has appointed an 
interim council of 14 distinguished men who wil 
serve as the university’s governing body. This 
council is composed of three groups of memben: 
Four professors in the several State universities, eight 
prominent governmental officers of the Common 
wealth, and the vice chancelors of the Nationa 
University and the University of Melbourne. 

To assist the Council in organizing the university, 
an external academic advisory committee of four 
distinguished British scholars was appointed early 
in the year. They came to Australia and conferred 
with the interim council and with officers and 
scholars of the State universities during the months 
of March and April 1948. This group has already 
spent considerable time in conferring with Australian 
scholars concerning the coordination of the research 
programs of the National University and the several 
State universities. 


Financial Support 


Under its organic act, the National University is 
assured of an annual income from the Commo 
wealth Treasury of £325,000, or slightly more than 
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$1,000,000, which begins in the fiscal year 1951-32 i 


For the year 1947-48, the Commonwealth Treasury 
made an interim grant of £50,000, and during tht 
current fiscal year the grant is £100,000. Since the 
financial authorization of £325,000 is almost # 
much as the 6 State universities receive annual) 
from all governmental sources for the instruction d 
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approximately 30,000 students, it is evident that 
Australia is determined to develop a high grade 
yniversity. 

When it is recalled that the country has a popula- 
tion of only 7% million—approximately the popula- 
tion of each of the States of Illinois, Ohio, or Texas— 
itis apparent that the establishment and mainte- 
sance of the National University represents a sizable 
usk. Its magnitude is well recognized by the 
Nation’s leaders, and they are united in their efforts 
to build a great research institution. 





Earl Armstrong Joins Office Staff 


THE appointment of W. Earl Armstrong as Associate 
Chief for Teacher Education adds another strong 
member to the staff of the Division of Higher Educa- 
“Thin of the Office of Education. His education 

sures acquaintance with three distinct types of 
*, [istitutions of higher education. He holds a 
oT bachelor’s degree from the East Central State 
Thi Teachers College of Oklahoma, a master’s degree 
fiom the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
‘HCollege, and a doctor’s degree from Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Armstrong’s experience has been broad and 
varied. He was principal of the high school at 
nit Wilson, Okla., 1927-29; State High School Super- 

ie visor for Oklahoma, 1930-31; principal of the Musko- 
oan ye High School 1931-34; and high school supervisor 
| in Salt Lake City, 1934-37. After 11 years of pub- 

and ie school work he entered the college field and 
ai wrved as head of the department of education of 
Mills College, 1937-40. He then joined the staff 
ifthe Teacher Education Commission of the Ameri- 
an Council on Education. As field coordinator, he 
earch i ge ee ; - ieee 
ee wrked with institutions of higher education in 
'  [etting up improved procedures for the education 
iiteachers. In 1943 he went to Ohio Wesleyan as 
tan of the college, from which position he went to 

._, fue University of Delaware as dean of the School of 
IY Education in 1945. He will continue at Delaware 
mor Ata a part-time basis until June 30, 1949, but has 
ready entered upon his duties in the office on a part- 
51-52. Se hes’ 

asis. 
‘asuf}! He has been a member of numerous commissions 
g the tudying educational problems and has written 
. atensively in the field of education. 
E Dr. Armstrong occupies the position left vacant 


nual ly the death last September of Benjamin W. 
10n of Trazier. 


| 
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Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 






















From the Office of Education 


Higher Education Enrollment: Fall 1948. 40 p. 
mimeo. Statistical Circular No. 248, Nov. 15, 1948. 
Free. 

Enrollments in higher education based on returns from sub- 


stantially all of the Nation’s higher educational institutions to the 
annual survey made in October 1948. 


Institutions Offering Professional Education in 
Health Education, Physical Education, Recreation, 
by Frank S. Stafford and Stella T. Sebern. January 
1949. 19 p. (proc.). Free. 

Lists institutions providing course offerings in health education, 
physical education, recreation, which were credited toward under- 
graduate or graduate degree. Gives names and locations of 
institutions by States and indicates course offerings by major 
fields for both men and women. 


Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948. 
120 p. 30 cents. (Vocational Division, Bulletin No. 
237, Agricultural Series No. 57). 

One of a series of publications of a cooperative committee of the 
American Vocational Association and the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Service of the Office of Education. An annotated bibliography 
of studies in agricultural education for period 1941-47, with 
cumulative classified subject index. 


Non-Government Publications 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Uni- 
versities: 1947-1948. 15th Annual Edition. Arnold 
H. Trotier, Ed. New York 52, N. Y., H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1948. 157 p. $3.50. 

Compilation of 3,609 annotated dissertations reported by 97 
graduate institutions, indexed by author and subject; classified 
under seven broad subject headings: Physical, social, biological, 
and earth sciences; humanities; religion; and philosophy. Table, 
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show distribution of doctorates for the year 1947- ‘exsity 


and by subject; distributior vi .’-»tcrates by subjects ior the past 
‘i J y ) 


10 years. 
Private Enterprise in Higher Education. The 
Story of The University of Bridgeport. Bridgeport, 


Conn., The University, 1948. 39 p. Paper. 


The story of the University of Bridgeport from the time of its 
founding in 1927, as a junior college, is addressed primarily to the 
residents of the greater Bridgeport community. Gives many 
facts of interest concerning the university, its faculty, student 
body, community relationships, university committees, financing 
and future needs of the institution. 


A Program for the Nursing Profession, by The Com- 
mittee on the Function of Nursing, Eli Ginzberg, 
chr. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1948. 108 p. 


$2. 


Reviews a selected group of problems centering on the current 
and prospective shortages of nursing personnel. Committee mem- 
bership included authorities in medicine, psychiatry, public health, 
and hospital administration, as well as representatives from the 
fields of government, economics, and education. A summary 
chapter contains important findings of the Committee and its 
recommendations for alleviating nurse shortage. 


Report of Workshop in Admissions, Recording and 
Registration. Stockton, Calif., Lawrence E. Turner, 
Coordinator for the Workshop, College of the Pacific, 
1948. 159p. Mimeo. Paper. $1.50. 


Contains papers and reports presented at the workshop held 
August 2 to 7, 1948. Some of the subjects covered are: The 
Work of Admissions and Public Relations; Foundations of the 
Work of the Registrar; Interrelation of Admissions, Registration, 
and Recording; Tests as Admissions Tools; the College Catalog; 
Enrollment of Veterans; Labor Regulations as They Affect Women 
and Student Help; Laws as They Affect Non-Quota Immigrant 
Students; and the Registrar as Guidance Officer. Also contains 
bibliography on the subjects of the workshop. 


First Annual Report of the Board of Trustees, State 
University of New York. O. C. Carmichael, Chr. 
Albany, N. Y., The State University, January 1949. 
13 p. Paper. 

A report to the Governor of New York, the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York, and the Legislature 
of New York State on the State institutions of higher education 


and the specifications of the Board of Trustees of the State Univer- 
sity, which was created in August 1948. 


Student Personnel Services 1n General Education, 
by Paul J. Brouwer. Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1949. 317 p. $3.50. 

Attempts to answer such questions as “What is Counseling?” 
‘What Should Be Its Objective?” “How Does It Work?” 
“Should All Faculty Members Be Counselors?” Prepared for 
the use of all who work with college students—teachers, counselors, 
and administrators. Analyzes ways to identify and satisfy the 
needs of students through the coordinated use of fact-finding 
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de and personnel services; emphasizes the fact that all why 
influence the educational experiences of students are personnd 
workers. In three parts: I—Developing The Personnel Service 
Il—Facilitating the Personnel Services; and I1]—The Principly 
of Personnel Services. 


Student Selection and Academic Success in Austin 
lian Universities, by C. Sanders. Sydney, Australia 
The Commonwealth Office of Education, (Grag 
Building, York Street), 1948. 158 p. Price 9/64, 


Gives results of a 2-year study of mortality among more thy 
15,000 students in Australian institutions of higher education 
Takes into consideration entrance qualifications of studeny 
problem of faculty prerequisites; intelli, .ce and academ: 
success, age of entrance and wartime selection of students an 
some effects. 


Western College Association Addresses. Report 
October 30, 1948, Meeting. Claremont, Calif., Th 
Association, Charles T. Fitts, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Pomona College, 1948. 37 p. Paper. 


Contains one paper by Professor Vieg of Pomona College sun. 
marizing the findings of a survey conducted to discover what wa 
being done by colleges, members of the Western College Assoc 
ation, to stimulate the thinking of their students, faculties, ani 
alumni about political and economic affairs, both domestic and 
international. Contains also three other papers dealing with th 
colleges and the college student and UNESCO. 
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